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The Design ef Objective Diagnostic and Attainment 
Tests ef an Aural-Oral Command ef French 

NEILE OSMAN* 



p^CREASING attention is being given in French teaching in Australia to the aural-oral approach 
^ to the teaching and learning of the language. In some quarters the name given to the approach 
is “audio-lingual”, due, it is fair to say, to many Americans’ inability to say or hear “aur^” and 
“oral” as distinct from one another! Both names may be regarded as synonymous, in that both 
imply that prime importance in the first stages at least of language learning should be given 
to understanding the language as spoken by a native-speaker of French and to speaking the 
language in such a way as to make it readily comprehensible to a native-speaker of French. 

The period during which reading and writing in French are delayed varies with various 
courses. All that the term “aural-oral” implies is that first work on any new item of French should 
be aural-oral. There is no reason why consolidation of aural-oral work on each item can not follow 
immediately after the aural-oral treatment of that item, particularly in French for Australian 
pupils, since no new script is involved. 



Leaving on one side questions of the stage 
of the course at which reading and writing in 
French are introduced, and devoting our at- 
tention only to the aural-oral aspects of the 
language, we can say Aat the following in- 
gredient. are involved in an aural-oral com- 
mand of French: 

• the ability to recognise and to produce the 
vowel sounds and the consonant sounds of 
French, particularly those which closely 
contrast with one another and are normally 
confused by English-speaking pupUs; 

• the ability to recognise and produce known 
French words, particularly ^ose containing 
French sounds which are difficidt for 
English-speaking pupils; 

• the ability to attach meaning to French 
words heard in context; 

• the ability to choose French words aroro- 
priate to context when speaking French; 

• the ability to react to French sentence 
structure as the device giving overall mean- 
ing to French sentences when they are 
heard; 

• the ability to use French sentence structure 
appropriately when speaking French; 

• the ability to recognise word-boundaries 
when listening to French and in particular 



to realise when liaison conceals word- 
boundaries; 

• the ability to react to and to produce 
French speech-phrasing and French intona- 
tion when these differ from En^sh. 

It should be noted that an aural-oral com- 
mand is conceived as including a command of 
French sentence structure. In particular, the 
aural-oral aspects of French sentence structure 
should receive emphasis. For example, written 
French uses the two forms mon and ma, but 
spoken French uses three forms — mon chapeau, 
ma chemise and mon oreille. 

How can an anral-oral command of French be 

tested objectively? 

Traditionally, an aural-oral command of a 
Iwguage has l^en tested by means of an inter- 
view, which has tended to be assessed sub- 
jectively. However, as will be seen later in 
this article, even an interview can be assessed 
objectively. 

From one point of view, an interview at 
which a pupil performs satisfactory mi^t be 
regarded as all that is needed in Ae way of 
testing. However, an interview which would 
adequately cover the content of the pupil’s 
aurad-oral course might well need too much 
time for its administration to each pupil in 
turn. 



♦Mr. Neile Osman, M.A., Dip.Ed., is Oificer-in-charge of the Language Teaching Section, Conunonwealth 
Office of Education, Sydney. 
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From another point of view, tests which all 
pupils can take simultaneously may well reduce 
the length of those tests in which pupils have to 
be interviewed one by one. There are a number 
of areas of an aural-oral command of French 
that can be tested through group tests. Thus it 
is possible to break up an aural-oral command 
of French into a number of areas, some of which 
will need individual testing of short duration 
with each pupil, and some of which will be 
tested through group tests. 

This article presents a number of types of 
test appropriate to the testing of an aural-oral 
command of French. All the types of test may 
be used for diagnostic purposes or for purposes 
of aftainment testing. Diagnostic tests assess 
the effectiveness of the pupils’ learning (and 
of the teacher’s teaching, and of die course 
materials) at intervals throughout the course, 
and should be used as the basis for remedial 
teaching. Attainment tests assess the standard 
of ^e command of French achieved at certain 
main points of the course, possibly with the 
desire of passing or failing pupils. 

Two basic assumptions need to be stated 
before we pass to a consideration of the con- 
struction of individual types of objective test. 
These are: 

(a) The measure of how well a pupil has 
learnt French is the extent to which he 
has mastered those difficulties which 
exist in French for pupils who speak 
English as their mother-tongue. 

(b) It is largely a waste of testing time to 
test items which are known to cause no 
difficulty to English-speaking pupils. 

While we do not exclude non-difficult items 
when we are teaching French, we do net need 
to clutter up our objective testing with items 
which cause no difficulty at all. 

Objective tests, consisting of a large number 
of small items, can be very searching in assess- 
ing pupils’ aural-oral command of French. 
Moreover, they are very easy for teachers to 
score. When cyclostyled answer sheets are 
used, a scoring mask can be prepared for each 
answer sheet, with the correct answers indi- 
cated. 

For examination purposes, a group of ob- 
jective tests would cover a number of areas 
and would provide a large number of test items, 
on each of which the pupil would be either rigiit 
or wrong. Value jud^ents tend not to be 
required from the person administering the 
test and scoring it. 



1. — Objective tests of aural perception of dif- 
ficult French sounds 

The raw material for tests of aural perception 
cf difficult French sounds is the “minimal pair” 
— a pair of words which are identical except 
that one of a confusable pair of French sounds 
occurs in a certain position in one word, while 
the other of the pair of sounds occurs in the 
same position in the other word. For example, 
vous — vu, tout — tu, roue — rue and nous — 
nu are minimal pairs. 

Objective tests of aural perception are essen- 
tially group tests. Pupils have an answer sheet 
in front of them and mark their assessment of 
each spoke^i item on the answer sheet. Par- 
ticularly if the same test is to be given to a 
number of groups of pupils, the spoken test 
items can be made objective by being recorded 
in advance to avoid variation. 

1 A. — "Same /Different” test of aural perception 

Pupils listen to each pair of words they hear, 
and merely tick their choice of answer on a 
cyclostyled answer sheet in front of them. The 
answer sheet might begin in the following way : 

Example A: Same . . (V) 

Different ( ) 

Example B: Same . . ( ) 

Different (V) 

1. Same . . ( ) 

Different ( ) 

2. Same . . ( ) 

Different ( ) 

3. Same . . ( ) 

Different ( ) 

The answer sheet would continue for as many 
items as are included in the test. Note that the 
correct answer for each of the two examples is 
already marked on the answer sheet. A test is 
fairest if examples are included so that one can 
be sure that pupils understand what they have 
to do before the test begins. 

The two words spoken each time as a test 
item should be identical in all respects if they 
are “the same”, and should be identical in aU 
respects except one if they are “different”. 
They should start at the same pitch; they should 
have the same downwards intonation-curve; 
they should both end at the same lower pitch; 
and neither should be specially emphasised. 
The teacher’s script might read: 

“Example A: Vous. — Vous. 

They are the same! The tick is along- 
side the word ‘same’. 

Example B: Vu. — Vous. 

They are different! The tick is along- 
side the word ‘different’. 

You will hear two words each time. Decide 

whether they are the same word said twice, or 
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two different words. Put a tick alongside what 
you consider is the right answer. Are you ready? 

Number One: Loup. — Lu. 

(PAUSE) 

Number Two: Fait. — Fait. 

(PAUSE) 

Number Three: Brun. — Brun. 
(PAUSE) 

Number Four: Fait. — Fie. 

(PAUSE) 

Number Five: Brin. — Brun. 
(PAUSE) 

Numbe. Six; Peigne. — Peine. 
(PAUSE) 

Number Seven: Joue. — Joue. 
(PAUSE) 

Number Eight: Rue. — Rue. 

(PAUSE) 

Number Nine: Fie. — Fie. 

(PAUSE) 

Number Ten: Digne. — Digne. 
(PAUSE)” 

and so on. 



Sin^ar frames, each providing space for 
ei^t items, may be laid out down the page, 
with the next frame providing for items 9-16, 
the next for items 17-24, and so on. 

The five examples should be worked 
separately, the teacher checking after he gives 
each example to make sure that pupils have 
understood what to do. The items used for 
four of the examples could well embody gross 
sound contrasts (e.g. Vie. — Vous. — Vie.) as 
an aid in teaching pupils how to react to the 



Note that there should be- no obvious pattern 
in the occurrences of “same” and “different” 
answers. Otherwise, if there were a predictable 
pattern, pupUs might be able to get the right 
answers widiout really listening accurately. 

IB . — '"Which word is different?” test of aural 

perception 

This is a veiy useful type of test of aural per- 
ception, since it minimises the chances of pupils’ 
guessing the correct answer each tim e- it is 
therefore probably the most suitable form of 
aural perception test for examination purposes. 
However, it is just as suitable for regular testing 
by the teacher. Teachers who use this type of 
test regularly would do well to have an answer 
sheet cyclostyled in fairly lar^ numbers, since 
the same answer sheet will suit any choice of 
sounds being tested. The lay-out of the answer 
sheet is set out below: 



test items. The remaining example should, of 
course, be the same word spoken three times. 
Thus the five examples might be: 

Exunole A: Vie. — Vous — Va. 

Example B: Fie. — Fou. — Fait. 

Example C: Chou. — Tout. — Tout. 

Example D: Chat. — Chat. — Chat. 

Example E: Vous. — Vous. — Roue. 

The actu^ test items should be based on 
“minimal pairs” of words in all cases except 
the one or two items which are “All words 
different” and the one or two items which are 



WHICH WORD IS 
DIFFERENT? 


Example 

A 


Example 

B 


Example 

C 


Example 

D 


Example 
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First word different .... 












Second word different 












Third word different .... 












All words different .... 












All words THE SAME 
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Item 
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Second word different 


















Third word differeni .... 
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“All words the same”. The majority of test 
items, however, will have one word different 
from the other two words. Basing the test item 
on a minimal pair involving a coi^sable sound 
contrast, use one of the words once and the 
other word twice. For example, in ccmstructing 
an item based on the fie — fee sound contrast, 
either take fie once and fee twice, or take fie 
twi^ and fee once. Make certain that the 
position of the “different” word is not pre- 
dictable as the test progresses. Distribute the 
“different” word at random in the three possible 
positions as you make up the list of actual items 
k you are going to test. 

As with the “Same/Different” type of aural 
perception test, it is important that the three 
words of each item should be said with an 
identical falling intonation, starting at the same 
pitch and falling to the same pitch. With three- 
word items, it is particularly important that you 
should avoid giving any special emphasis to the 
word which is different from the others. 



The actual test items might be; 

Number One: Loup. — Lu. — Loup. 

Number Two: Fie. — Fie. — Fie. 

Number Three: Brun. — Brin. — Brun. 

Number Four: Peigne. — Peigne. — Peine. 

Number Five: Fie. — Fie. — Fait. 

Number Six: Chdsse. — Chasse. — Chasse. 

Number Seven: Fie. — Fie. — Fait. 

Number Eight: Banc. — Banc. ^ Bon. 
and so on. 

This type of test can be given on a small 
number of sound contrasts, with a number of 
examples of each sound contrast, or it can be 
given on a large number of sound contrasts 
with o^ one item based on each sound con- 
trast. This type of test is essentially a group 
test. 

1C. — Single sound aural perception test 
Aural perception and identification of a 
limited number of sounds during a test can be 
handled quite well by providing a number of 
columns on the answer sheet and by using well- 
known words at the head of the columns. A 
typical answer sheet could be laid out in the 
following way: 





tie 

1 


mon 

2 


lait 

3 


jambe 

4 


plume 

5 


\eau 

6 


nous 

7 


joli 

8 


patte 

9 


A 




















B 




















C 




















1 




















2 




















3 




















. 4 

etc. 





















An answer sheet of this type could cover a 
wider range of vowel sounds if it were laid out 
at right angles on the page. A similar answer 
sheet could be used for tests of i^ntification of 
conscmant sounds. 

In using this t\'pe of test, the teacher re min ds 
pupils of the i-jonunciation of the example 
words at the head of the columns, and in par- 
ticular of the sounds represented the under- 
lined letters. He then works some examples 
with the pupils. Tbee should be enouj^. 

Only one word is spoken for each test item. 
The pupils must match the vowel sound in the 
word with the vowel sounds represented in the 
words at the head of the columns, and then put 
a tick in the appropriate column. There should 



no predictable pattern in the occurrence of 
ticks in columns on the answer sheet. 

The teacher*s script for a test of vowel 
identification on the answer sheet set out a^ve 
might be: 

Example A: Loup. (PAUSE) 

The vowel sound in that word is the same as the 
vowel sound in “nous", in column 7. Is your 
tick in column 7? 

Example B: Long. (PAUSE) 

The vowel sound in that wo^d is the same as the 
vowel sound in “mon”, in col umn 2. Is your 
tick in colunm 2? 

Example C: Nappe. (PAUSE) 

The vowel sound m that word is the same as 
the vowel sound in “patte”, in column 9. Is 
your tick in colunm 97 

Now we will begin the test Are you ready? 
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Number One: Rue. (PAUSE) 

Number Two: Son. (PAUSE) 

Number Three: Mats. (PAUSE) 

Number Four: Sotte. (PAUSE) 

Number Five: Beau. (PAUSE) 

Number Six: Chat. (PAUSE) 

Number Seven: Banc. (PAUSE) 

Number Eight: Chou. (PAUSE) 

Number Nine: Ne. (PAUSE) 
etc. 

There are two important considerations in 
gi\dng this type of test. The first is that pupils 
should be fiioroughly familiar with the pro- 
nunciation of the words at the head of the 
columns. The second is that they should be 
given adequate time to make up their minds 
and to put a tick in the column of their choice. 

A similarly arranged answer sheet for a test 
of the identification of consonant sounds should 
be able to accommodate all or most of the 
French consonant sounds if laid out across the 
broader dimension of the page. While the test 
words for vowel sound identification should 
be monosyllables to avoid confusion through 
ha\dng two vowel sounds, some at least of the 
test words for consonant sounds can be of two 
syllables provided that only one consonant 
sound is involved. The test words for a con- 
sonant sound test could therefore be: 

1. a monosyllable with a consonant sound 
at the beginning, but not at the end; or 

2. a monosyllable, with a consonant sound 
at the end, but not at the beginning; or 

3. a word of two syllables, with a consonant 
sound between two vowel sounds, but 
with no other consonant sound either at 
the beginning or at the end of the word. 

Thus suitable test words for a consonant 
sound test would be: 

chou — youc — roue — /out — dit — pic — iu — 
cou — gant — oui — hwis — huc/te — age — 
heure — 6/c — ai<(e — huppe — aubc — aille — 
agneau — oignon — achat — age — a//ons — 
aine — heureux. 

This test is essentially a group test. It should 
be noted that this type of test is considerably 
harder than either the “Same/Dififerent” per- 
ception test or the “Which word is different?” 
perception test. Pupils have to retain an audi- 
tory memory of the test word while they match 
this against each of die columns in turn. 

2. — Objective tests of oral production of dif- 
ficult French sounds 

For a test in which each pupil gives evidence 
of his actual pronunciation of sounds, each 
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pupil must speak individually, preferably away 
from other pupils. Thus tests of oral production 
of difficult French sounds are essentially in- 
dividual tests. 

For this type of test, the teacher should make 
up a list of words to be spoken by the pupil, but 
each word owes its place in the list to me fact 
mat the teacher is going to listen to one sound 
only in me word, ignoring omer sounds. Thus 
me teacher needs to know which sound to listen 
for in each test word. It is difficult for a teacher 
to be objective if he is trying to listen to all 
sounds in a word while me pupil says it. It is 
easier to be objective if you can concentrate on 
how me pupil says one certain sound in each 
test word. 

There are two types of test of oral pro- 
duction: 

2A . — "Imitate each word / sayi‘‘ 

This is me teacher’s sole instruction to me 
pupU. The teacher has a list of me words, wim 
letters underlined to indicate to him which 
sound he is to listen for in each test word. The 
pupil must not be able to see me list. 

The teacher has a scoring sheet before him, 
and records “right” or “wrong” for me pupil’s 
pronunciation of each test word, i.e. of me 
specific sound in each test word. He ignores all 
sounds but me one in which he is interested as 
me pupil imitates any one word. 

Note mat mis test combines bom perception 
and production as far as me pupil is concerned, 
since he must first hear before he can imitate. 

2B . — "Read each word in this list!" 

The teacher has me list ready, hands it to me 
pupil, and men gives me instruction: “Read 
each word in mis list!” The teacher has a scor- 
ing sheet which reproduces me list of words, but 
wim letters underlined to indicate me sound 
he is to concentrate on in each test word. He 
simply records “right” or “wrong” against each 
item. 

Note mat mis test involves a knowledge of 
me relationship of spelling and pronunciation 
as well as the ability to pronounce accurately. 
Perception is not involved for me pupil. 

3. — ^Aural word-recognition tests 

These tests are essentially group tests, pupils 
having a cyclostyled answer sheet in front of 
mem while listening to me test items. 

3 A . — Aural word-identification test (with mul- 
tiple-choice) 
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Pupils hear (but do not see) the test word. 
They hear each test word three times. On their 
answer sheet they find a multiple-choice item 
where they can give one of four answers for 
that item. 

Thus pupils might hear three times the 
French word “s£ing”. On their answer sheet, 
the multiple-choice item for this test word 
might be: 

1. son . . . . ( ) 

sang . . . . ( ) 

sain . . . . ( ) 

Don’t know ( ) 

Pupils have to put a tick alongside the word 
they think they have heard. Hearing the test 
word three times, they are able to match die 
sound of the word against each possible spelling 
of the word before making ^eir choice. The 
proidsion of the answer “Don’t know” reduces 
the possibility of their achieving the right 
answer throu^ guesswork. 

The constraction of individual items on the 
answer sheet is based on minimal trios of woids, 
or on minimal pairs where trios do not exist. In 
the latter case, a third word vaguely similar in 
sound to the test word can be used to fill up 
the number. The position of the correct answer 
should be allocated at random to preclude any 
possibility of the position of correct answers 
being predictable. 

Both vowel contrasts and consonant con- 
trasts can be tested together in the one test. 
Obviously, the test sets out to test pupils’ ability 
to hear accurately and to associate the appro- 
priate spellings with the sounds they hear. It 
is essentially a group test. 

3B . — Aural word-meaning test (with multiple- 

choice) 

If English meanings of French words are 
known (and this is in no way inconsistent with 
an aural-oral approach), a similar test to ^e 
foregoing can be constructed, but with an Eng- 
lish meaning of each French word instead of 
the French words themselves. Using the same 
test item as was used in the preceding test, 
pupils would hear Ae French word “sang” 
three times, while their answer sheet might give 
the following multiple-choice item: 

1. sound . . . . ( ) 

blood . . . . ( ) 

healthy . . . ( ) 

Don’t know ( ) 

The construction of each item is similar to 
that for the preceding test, except diat an Eng- 
lish meaning is put down for each of the three 
French words of confusable sound instead of 



the three French words themselves. Pupils hear 
only one of the French words as the test word. 

Again, the position of the correct answers 
should be allocated at random. Again, bo^ 
vowel contrasts and consonant contrastc can be 
included in the same test. 

Obviously, the test sets out to test pupils’ 
ability to hear accurately and to associate Eng- 
lish meanings with the French words they hear. 
It is obviously a group test. 

4. — Objective tests of aural comprehension 

Tests of aural comprehension are essentially 
group tests. ^ They can be given at various levels 
of complexity. The test of aural comprehension 
may provide a number of isolated sentences 
which pupils hear one at a time. On their 
£mswer sheet is a set of multiple-choice pos- 
sibilities for each sentence they hear. Each 
multiple-choice item consists of a number of 
statements in relation to the sentence they have 
just heard. Only one of the statements is cor- 
rect; the others are misleading distractors. 
Enough time is allowed between die hearing of 
the individual sentences to allow pupils to make 
their choice in the multiple-choice items before 
hearing the next sentence. 

The second level of complexity for aural 
comprehension testing provides for pupils to 
hear two or three connected sentences before 
they mark their choice in die multiple-choice 
item which applies to that group of sentences 
before hearing the next group. 

The third, and most complex, level of aural 
comprehension testing provides for pupils to 
hear one longer passage, without being able to 
see the five or six multiple-choice sets which 
they must answer in order to reveal their aural 
comprehension of the entire passage. It should 
be noted that the one correct statement in a 
multiple-choice set should not be a direct 
quotation from the material pupils hear, ^ile 
the correct statement should be based on the 
information provided in the passage, it should 
be expressed in other words. 

It should also be noted that dictation is a 
partial test of aural comprehension. 

5. — Objective aural-oral interview tests 

Aural-oral interview tests are essentially in- 
dividual tests:. Very satisfactory aural-oral 
interview tests can be designed using ten ques- 
tions which between them require a puful to 
reveal in his answers his knowledge of a fair 
coverage of the content of his French course 
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up to the time of testing. A ten-question test 
can be scored -quite objectively if three points 
are allotted for 6ach item. The pupil scores 
three points if his answer to a question is 
absolutely appropriate and is grammatically cor- 
rect. He scores two points u he made oie or 
two grammatical errors. He scores one point 
if he obviously understood die question but 
could not frame and sa^ a satisfactory answer. 
He receives no points if he obviously did not 
understand the question. Using this type of 
scoring, teachers will find that pupils will spread 
themselves over a range of scores 0-30 on a 
ten-question test. 

Immediately the pupil has completed his last 
answer, the teacher can allocate a further ten 
points -- up to five points for the pupil’s rate 
of reaction and readmess of response, and up 
to five points for the general standard of his 
pronunciation, speech-phrasing and intonation. 

Thus for ten carefuUv thought out questions 
(with possibly parallel forms for use alternately 
or at random) the teacher can assess Us pupils 
in an aural-oral interview and spread them over 
a range of scores 0-40. 

6. — Objective tests of oral self-expression 

The stimulus for this kind of test, which is 
essentially an individual test, could be a series 
of pictures which between them make up a 
story. The tense-form to be used by the pupil 
can be indicated very easily throu^ one intro- 
ductory statement or question by me teacher as 
he puts the series of pictures before the pupU. 

The system of scoring tests of oral self- 
expression objectively could well be the same 
as the system used in the preceding section for 
the scoring of aural-oral interviews. 

It would be an advantage to have two or 
three parallel forms of the series of pictures to 
be used in turn or at random. 

General comments on objective tests of an 

aural-oral command 

All of the tests described in this article can 
be used as atiainment tests under examination 
conditions, but they all have a diagnostic value 
in that they revead areas of we^ess to the 
teacher who uses them throu^out the course. 

In those tests where pupils make marks on 
their answer sheets, the great advantage of the 
types of test given is that pupils’ answers will 
TO in the same position on all copies of the 
answer sheet. Tliis fact alone simplifies the 
teacher’s scoring of the tests, since he can pro- 



duce a scoring mask for each page of a test at 
the same time as he prepares that page for 
cyclostyling. 

Even in those tests which require pupils to 
be tested one one, tiie teachers task is made 
much easier '■* le arranges for a cyclostyled 
sheet providing for each pupil’s attempt at the 
test. Thus a cyclostyled sheet for tiie aursd-oral 
interview coitid set out the actual questions the 
teacher is going to ask, together with the pos- 
sible points for each answer and a space in 
which the pupil’s score on each answer is to ^ 
entered, llie sheet will also remind the teacher 
that he is going to allocate two further groups 
of points on this test. All the teacher has to 
do when a new pupil comes in is to reach for 
another cyclostyled sheet and to write the pupil’s 
name on it. He the- . sks the questions in turn, 
scoring each response as he goes. When the 
last response has been given and scored, he 
allocates the two extra groups of points. He 
can total the score during the change-over of 
pupils, and is then ready for the next pupil. 
He has a record of each pupil’s performance 
for later reference. 

It is by no means suggested that teachers 
should use a// the types of test described in 
this article in the one examination. Some types 
of test may suit a teacher better than oAers, 
and he can certainly select that combination of 
tests which suits his purposes best. Even so, 
he may like to try out all the types of test 
described at some stage of the course. 

Objective tests are very searching, and will 
certainly search out those pupils who do not 
know all aspects of their work well. On the 
other hand, what are teachers to do w^A 
classes which have worked well and which tend 
to group themselves towards the top of the scale 
of possible points for a group of objective tests. 
One’s tendency is to say: “Obviously raise the 
pass mark!’’ Another tendency is to say that 
the tests must have been too easy. T^e tests 
are not necessarily too easy at all; possibly they 
are too fair to pupils, because they give them 
the chance to reveal their knowledge of French 
over a large number of small points and give 
credit for adequate knowledge. On the question 
of raising the pass mark, certainly it can be 
raised, but only to a level which will auto- 
matically fail pupils who obviously do not know 
well enough tiie French they have been taught 
— and not to a level which will automatically 
fail a certain number of pupils to satisfy the 
requirements of some statistical curve! 
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